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arine Safety Record 
Spotty, Admiral H. C. 
Shepheard Tells Council 


The fiscal year ending 30 June was 
the first postwar year in which safety 
records in the marine field do not show 
an over-all improvement, Rear Adm. 
H. C. Shepheard, chief of the Office of 
Merchant Marine Safety, reported to a 
meeting of the National Safety Council 
in October. The meeting was held in 
Chicago, Ill. 

What is more, RADM Shepheard said, 
he finds it difficult to analyze this strange 
mixture of increases and decreases in 
casualties constructively. 

He was certain, however, that a 90-per- 
cent increase in deaths due to falls from 
gangways represents a definite deficiency, 
and the improperly rigged gangways con- 
tinue to be one of the principal personnel 
safety problems to be overcome. 
Statistics presented by the speaker 
showed a 9-percent decrease in all mer- 
chant vessel casualties, which dropped 
from 2,148 to 1,948. Casualties on vessels 
subject to Coast Guard inspection de- 
creased by 18-percent, going from 1,663 
down to 1,361. 

On the other hand, there was a 5-per- 
cent increase in casualties on vessels not 
subject to inspection (983 as against 932), 
and a 28-percent increase in the loss of 
life due to vessel casualties (277 as 
against 217) which raised the severity 
ration from 0.13 to 0.20. 

Loss of life not due to vessel casualties 
decreased from 347 to 300, a drop of 14- 
percent. Serious personnel injuries 
jumped from 296 to 320, an increase of 
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8-percent, and representing a large num- 
ber of falls, chiefly from ladders. 

RADM Shepheard said the United 
States is the only principal maritime na- 
tion not a signatory to an international 
convention providing for a standard-type 
gangway and the protection of personnel 
from falls at dangerous locations. Be- 
cause of our high standards of safety in 
other shipboard matters, he said, the 
industry should “get together” and draw 
up gangway standards or perhaps make 
a regulatory proposal to the Merchant 
Marine Council. Regulations, he warned, 
bring attention to the problem but can- 
not be substituted for human effort and 
judgment. 

The loyalty and screening activity now 
in the spotlight, the Council was told, 
should not be taken to mean that the 
maritime industry has a greater percent- 
age of subversives than other industries. 
“Many of you will agree,” he said, “that 
the seagoing personnel situation has 
greatly improved within the last few 
years as regards to character and com- 
petency, and there is evidence that the 
unions themselves recognize that it is to 
their interest and advantage as much as 
it is to the shipowner.” 

Pointing out that the safety record in 
the marine field is not something “we can 
honestly boast about,” the speaker bore 
down particularly on the hasty conver- 
sion of merchant-type vessels for military 
purposes. Cargo vessels at best, he said, 
make only “mongrel carriers” which 
present many structural safety problems 
and are not the answer in a large-scale 
war involving mass movements and 
exodus. The only prudent action to pur- 
sue, he added, is to design and build 
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readily adaptable types of combination 
curgo-passenger and passenger vessels 
that can serve in both peace and war. 

“TI want to go on record that I do not 
approve of arbitrarily waiving proven 
safety standards, war or no war,” said 
the Merchant Marine safety chief. “But 
I concede, on occasions, the impractica- 
bility of full safety compliance in times 
of national emergencies. In an era of 
semiwar, piecemeal war, tepid war, or 
whatever you choose to call this peculiar 
period of mankind, bona fide emergencies 
will be perimetrical and transitory in 
nature. Under urgent circumstances the 
use of waivers serves an intermediate 
purpose, but it is not a continuing right 
when the urgency passes. 

“All military and government shipping 
needs and requests are not forever 
urgent,’ he continued. “During World 
War II there prevailed a waiver psychol- 
ogy which permeated the bounds of dis- 
ceretionary restraint into abuse. There 
is evidence this tendency may be re- 
curring today. There is a matter of the 
moral obligation of responsible persons 
to prevent injuries to those under their 
command.” 

RADM. Shepheard concluded his ad- 
dress with the following recommenda- 
tions: (1) Management should pursue its 
safety programs more aggressively and 
spur their shipboard representatives ac- 
cordingly ; (2) Cooperation with the mar- 
iner screening program should continue 
with a minimum of hysteria and stigma 
to those who may have been unjustly 
accused; (3) To adopt the 1948 Interna- 
tional Safety Convention by putting its 
provisions gradually into effect now, even 
though it has not been ratified yet by 
the required number of maritime na- 
tions; (4) To respect the difficulty of 
unpopular decisions in maritime safety 
matters and to accept them judiciously 
where the interests of human safety are 
paramount, and (5) To support the Amer- 
ican Merchant Marine in every way 
possible “to make it safe and strong and 
reliable for both the needs of peace and 
the emergencies of war.” 
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Coast Guard, Air Force i. 
Team in Sea Ditching wa 
Drill at Savannah, Ga. . 


The crew of the USCGC Aurora ané} raf 
members of a bomdardment group sta-} 4% 
tioned at Chatham Air Force Base, Sa-} mil 
vannah, Ga., ure receiving congratula- ] 
tions upon the success of a combined| du 
ditching drill conducted over a 5-day pe-} the 
riod in September. sh 

The Air Force unit expressed its ap-| rey 
preciation in a letter to the Auwrora’s| ple 
commander, Lt. Comdr. James W. Coste, | de 
pointing out that survival at sea is an} om 
important phase in its training program | se: 
and that its members who participated | pr 
now are better fitted to complete long | let 
overwater training missions. ou 

An Air Force officér who had attended } in; 
a Coast Guard training course in ditch- | ge 
ing started the joint project by giving 3 
lectures on the subject to 36 airmen, | th 
Small groups of airmen, usually 5 in| di 
number, were transported twice daily to | ti 
the open sea by the Aurora for drills. 

In each instance, the Aurora was taken h 
several miles offshore, briefings being 
conducted en route. There the vessel E 
halted to lower a pulling boat with 4 
oarsmen and a coxswain armed with a 
rifle. On signal the airmen went over- 
board in flying clothes under inflated | ™ 
“Mae Wests.” Following them over were 
rafts and “Gibson Girl” radios. At this | * 
point the Aurora moved 2 or 3 miles 
away, returning some 90 minutes later to 
pick up the men and equipment. 

In the meantime, the airmen were 
climbing aboard rafts, setting up antenna 
to simulate transmission, and checking 
survival equipment. 

Each crew first attempted to use kites 
to raise antenna, then turned to H2 gen- 
erators and balloons. After each day’s 
drill, rafts were dried and inspected and 
CO, cylinders refilled and repacked. 

The drills indicated that although kites 
were the quicker means of putting up an 
antenna, their efficiency depended upon 
at least a 10-knot wind. Two crews using 
kites were simulating transmission 7 
minutes after the signal to jump from 
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the ship. The best time with balloons 
was 25 minutes. The time needed for 
crews to inflate and board rafts, begin 
disembarking and getting all men in 
rafts, the Air Force reported, averaged 
4% minutes, and ranged from 9 to 3 
minutes. 

Deficiencies in equipment and proce- 
dure also were noted. A weld that holds 
the frame and crossbraces of the kite 
should be made stronger, the Air Force 
reported, and a radar reflector should be 
placed in kites and balloons for easier 
detection by surface vessels. It was rec- 
ommended that the shark repellant and 
sea marker dye container needs water- 
proofing, as do instruction books. Eye- 
lets on rafts were found to be pulling 
out or breaking during lashing and tow- 
ing. The inclusion of pencils in emer- 
gency kits was suggested. 

The Air Force commented further that 
the Coast Guard “demonstrated a splen- 
did attitude of hospitality and coopera- 
tion’ throughout the drills. 


Nylon in Pennants and 
Ensigns Is Under Test 


The relative merits of nylon as ma- 
terial for Coast Guard ensigns and com- 
mission pennants, and for possible use in 
national ensigns, are being considered in 
a controlled test program together with 
experiences throughout the Service. Re- 
vision of specifications is a possibility. 

Appearance and “flyability” are rating 
factors. The latter refers to the manner 
in which the flag flies in various wind 
conditions, and tendency to foul and to 
adhere to masts or staffs when wet. 

Coast Guard ensigns have been issued 
in wool bunting, 100 percent nylon and 
a nylon-wool mixture. National ensign 
materials do not include the mixture. 





A 91-foot schooner carrying 55,000 
pounds of fresh fish to New York was 
rammed by an unidentified vessel which 
failed to stop. The Coast Guard towed 
the disabled vessel 15 miles to Fulton 
Market, made delivery almost on sched- 
ule. 
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Gas and Gasoline Banned 
On Passenger Motorboats 
For Cooking and Heating 


Owners and operators of motorboats 
and motor vessels carrying passengers for 
hire, whether under or over 15 gross 
tons, and whether or not such vessels are 
subject to the inspection laws of the 
United States, are warned against using 
compressed gases, gasoline, and certain 
other inflammable liquids for cooking, 
heating, refrigeration, or lighting pur- 
poses by the provisions of the Danger- 
ous Cargo Act and regulations (R. §. 
4472 (46 U. S. C. 170) and 46 C. F. R. 
146, 147). The latest edition of the 
Motorboat Regulations (1950) contains 
footnotes in the appropriate parts of the 
regulations calling attention to the pro- 
hibition cited above. 

Please craft are not affected. 

That part of the Motorboat Regulations 
containing the recommended practices for 
the care and safe operation of motor 
craft, as distinguished from the regula- 
tions promulgated under authority of the 
Motorboat Act of 1940, lists in the order 
of greatest safety fuels commonly used 
aboard such vessels for cooking, heating, 
refrigeration, and lighting purposes as 
follows: 

Electricity, coal, coke or wood, canned 
heat, alcohol, kerosene, liquefied and 
compressed gas, and gasoline. 7 

Apparently activated by the higher 
standards set at the 1948 International 
Safety of Life at Sea Convention, Euro- 
pean shipbuilders and shipowners are re- 
ported to be leaning toward the American 
method of making ships fireproof through 
use of incombustible paneling and ceiling 
material. 

Owners and operators of motor craft 
carrying passengers for hire, who know- 
ingly violate the provisions of the Dan- 
gerous Cargo Act and regulations issued 
thereunder, are subject to severe civil 
penalties and when death or bodily in- 
jury of any person results from the vio- 
lation of the act or regulations, such 
persons are subject to fine and imprison- 
ment. 
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LATE VIEW OF THE CAPE HINCHINBROOK LIGHT STATION 


This 200,000 candlepower light, established in 1910 and rebuilt in 1935, was visited 
by the icebreaker Northwind on her recent Bering Sea patrol. It is located on the 
east side of the Hinchinbrook entrance to Prince William Sound in the Gulf of 


Alaska. The lantern is 67 feet above ground and 235 feet above water. Its light 
is visible for 22 miles at sea. 


Now Hear This! 


Coast Guard Headquarters is now issuing orders recalling a limited number 
of Reserve officers to extended active duty. Recalls are limited to officers of the 
rank of Lieutenant and below who are not over 35 years of age and who have 
signified their willingness for active duty. 

Officers in the above category who desire recall to extended active duty and who 
have not yet submitted an application to the Commandant should do so as soon as 
possible. Headquarters will consider all such applications for recall at a later date. 
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Cutter’s Goodwill Visit 
To Glasgow, Scotland, 
Is Favorably Received 








The stock of the United States, and its 
Coast Guard. in particular, was raised 
several notches in Scotland in September 
as the result of a 5-day visit to Glasgow 
by the crew of the USCGC Castle Rock, 
it is reported. 

The Glasgow trip was arranged while 
the Castle Rock was en route to nearby 
Greenock, weather observation center, 
for an exchange of professional informa- 
tion and inspection of facilities. Com- 
mander Garrett Van A. Graves was the 
“skipper.” 

On the basis of an extensive local press 
coverage and observations of the United 
States Consulate in Glasgow, the visit 
was termed a success and added to the 
excellent existing Scottish-American re- 
lationships. 

The Castle Rock was met off the Tail 
of the Bank in the Clyde Estuary by a 
Scottish tug and 3 hours later was at 
Plantation Quay, Glasgow, where United 
States Consul V. B. Zirkle was piped 
aboard. The following day Commander 
Graves headed an officers’ delegation 
which paid a formal call on the Consul 
General, Dayle McDonough, and with 
Consulate officers were formal guests of 
the Lord Provost at lunch. A reception 
followed in the evening, attended by ap- 
proximately 160 persons. 

On the second day Commander Graves 
and others inspected the British Ocean 
ted Weather Station, Greenock, and enjoyed 




















the a cruise down the Ayr coast on a weather 
of a . 
cht ship, a demonstration of weather observ- 
ing and lifesaving, and a visit to the 
Prestwick Airport meteorological station. 
~ The third day included a visit to the 
Castle Rock by a party of Merchant Navy 
student officers from the Royal Technical 
er College, Glasgow. The cutter also was 
os open for public visits. The last 2 days 
were devoted to social events and inspec- 
ho tions. Throughout the visit enlisted per- 


as sonnel attended sightseeing trips through- 
out the countryside, being guests on one 
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occasion of Lord Inverclyde at his Ayr- 
shire estate, and were accorded recrea- 
tional facilities at several clubs. 

The Consulate furnished the entire 
crew with publications outlining all pub- 
lic entertainment facilities and events in 
Glasgow, as well as leaflets explaining lo- 
eal currency, customs and public trans- 
portation. The Collector of Customs 
provided all personnel with specially pre- 
pared application forms for relief from 
the British purchase tax. 


Retired Commander, 53, 
Now Studies for Degree 


William W. McKellar, who abandoned 
formal education 35 years ago to become 
& yeoman’s apprentice in the Navy and 
was retired 1 August as a Coast Guard 
commander, has enrolled as a freshman 
at Fairleigh Dickinson College, Ruther- 
ford, N. J., to try for a law degree and 
a career in civic administration, and 
after that, who knows? 

Fifty-three years old, Commander Mc- 
Kellar has 7 grandchildren. 

Commander McKellar’s enrollment ele- 
vated the average age of his 322 class- 
mates from 17.73 to 17.84. But the college 
president said, “He’s a tremendous in- 
spiration; the students look at him and 
decide there’s something in education.” 

The retired Coast Guardsman started 
his first day with a cup of coffee at the 
eafeteria, a characteristic of sea-going 
men everywhere. He then elected to en- 
gage in extracurricular activities, such as 
a referee in intramural basketball and 
debating. He took a mathematics test 
and reportedly finished in a conversation 
with the instructor “like small boys con- 
spiring over tobacco and firecrackers.” 
He did exceptionally well in a history 
quiz, shining in extemporary matters. 

His school day ended with an hour of 
Spanish, after which he hurried home so 
that a daughter could help him with 
“homework.” 





George L. Sewers has been elected com- 
mander of the reactivated Coast Guard 
Auxiliary at Saugatuck, Mich. He is a 
fisherman. 
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Aid in Locating Service 
Relics Solicited 


A service-wide appeal calling on Coast 
Guard personnel to assist in locating his- 
torical relics has met with only minor 
response to date. This information is 
necessary in order for Headquarters to 
compile a list of persons or places from 
which the relics might be obtained. 

Headquarters is also interested in 
whether the owners would consider loan- 
ing the relics permanently or periodi- 
eally for exhibition purposes under 
proper safeguards and without expense 
to the owner. It is believed that such 
exhibitions either permanent or transient 
under Coast Guard auspices would add to 
the interest in and prestige of the Serv- 
ice. One large forthcoming exhibit will 
be at the new Truxton-Decatur Navy 
Museum in Washington as requested by 
the Navy. 


Delays for Reservists 
Service Responsibility 


The Selective Service System has called 
attention to the fact that calls to active 
duty as reservists, and delays granted 
certain reservists because of their ci- 
vilian occupations, are responsibilities of 


the service concerned, and not the 
System. 
Furthermore, by memorandum, the 


System has announced a new procedure, 
whereby enlisted personnel in organized 
reserve units may be declared exempt 
from induction through draft laws. Both 
physical examination and induction may 
be postponed for investigation of the in- 
dividual’s status and record, provided the 
potential inductee makes the fact known. 





A Coast Guard tug was just coming 
into a San Francisco fueling pier when 
a 33-foot fishing boat which had taken 
on a tank of butane and 200 gallons of 
gasoline exploded at the pier. The Coast 


Guardsman helped off an injured man 
and then promptly towed the burning 
vessel about 100 yards offshore, where it 
sank. 
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Coast Guard Academy 
Holds Secretary’s Day 


The Academy was host to Secretary of 
the Treasury John W. Snyder, on Satur. 
day, October 17, 1950, in observance of 
the Academy’s annual “Secretary’s Day.” 
Accompanying the Secretary to New Lon- 
don were Edward H. Foley, Jr., Under 
Secretary of the Treasury; VADM 
Merlin O’Neill, Commandant of the Coast 
Guard, and several members of the Head- 
quarter’s staff and their wives. 

The Secretary received the usual mili- 
tary honors accorded a cabinet officer 
upon arrival at the Academy after which 
he reviewed the Corps of Cadets in a 
parade on the Academy drill ground. 

Following the Battalion Review the of- 
ficial party inspected the grounds and 
facilities at the Academy before proceed- 
ing to the Cadet Mess Hall for luncheon 
with the Cadets. At 1330 the party at- 
tended the Academy’s radio program 
“Coast Guard Cadets on Parade” in which 
the Secretary briefly participated. The 
football game between the Academy and 
Wesleyan which the Cadets won 27-13, 
followed shortly after the broadcast. At 
1700 the Secretary held a conference in 
the Academy Library which was attended 
by Academy department heads and mem- 
bers of the First Class of Cadets and class 
officers of the other three classes. 

RADM Arthur G. Hall, Academy Su- 
perintendent, entertained the visitors at 


dinner in his quarters preceding the for- | 


mal dance held in the gym for all officers 
and cadets that evening. 





A Coast Guardsman stationed at Point 
Arguello, Calif., was rescued in style 
after the automobile he was driving nar- 
rowly missed a cow on a State highway, 
went out of control and turned com- 
pletely over to land somewhat the worse 
for wear near a railroad track. The near- 
est tow car was miles away. At that 
point a railroad work train came by and 
lifted the automobile onto a flatcar by 
means of a heavy-duty crane. The car 
was unloaded by crane at the next stop 
and towed to a nearby garage for repairs. 
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OBSERVES “SECRETARY'S 








DAY” OCTOBER 14 


Special events marked “Secretary’s Day” on October 14, as Secretary of the Treasury 
John W. Snyder made his annual visit to the United States Coast Guard Academy, 


New London, Conn. 
passes the reviewing officials. 


Here, on the Academy parade ground, the cadet color guard 
In the front row, left to right, are Secretary Snyder, 


Under Secretary Edward H. Foley, Jr., Vice Adm. Merlin O'Neill, Commandant of 
the Coast Guard, and Rear Adm. Arthur G. Hall, Superintendent of the Academy. 


Aero Lights to Appear 
In Service Light Lists 


Aero lights henceforth will be shown in 
Coast Guard Light Lists if they are situ- 
ated within 15 miles of the coast line and 
visible to the mariner at sea; are readily 
identifiable by their characteristic and 
useful for navigational purposes, and are 
operated continuously at night. 


An individual on sick leave by recom- 
mendation of a board of medical survey 
is subject to recall at any time prior to 
the expiration of a maximum 30-day 
leave. 





Monographs Declassified 


Five monographs in “Coast Guard At 
War” series were declassified after World 
War II, holders of such have been in- 
formed. The declassified material in- 
cludes “Introduction I,” “Greenland Pa- 
trol II,” “Marine Inspection, Vol. I,” 
“Assistance, Vol. I,” and “Aviation.” The 
classification of all remaining mono- 
graphs remains unchanged. 


A pollen collector was established 
aboard Ambrose Lightship in assistance 
to allergy specialists of a Brooklyn hos- 
pital. 
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CHIEF GUNNER’S MATE 
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KNOX IS GUNNER’S MATE IN 


EARNEST 


GMC Clemens Knox, recently transferred from Long Beach to Honolulu, displays 
not only a few of his 117 shooting medals but also some of the unusual weapons 


used to win them. 


Left is a 45-caliber (one-time 58-caliber) Civil War musket, 


center is a 42-caliber 1843 dueling pistol, and right with a curly maple stock is an 


early American hunting rifle (1790). 


He molds his own lead balls, loads from the 


muzzle; now he’s manufacturing duplicates of old weapons and their replacement 


parts. 


He’s also made a 27-inch hydroplane speedboat with a one-cylinder engine 


which reportedly develops 1144-horsepower at 18,000 revolutions per minute. 


Polar Bear Ahoy! 


When the Coast Guard in San Fran- 
cisco was asked whether it was inter- 
ested in the fact that a polar bear was 
swimming near Bay Bridge, the answer 
was “yes” and “no.” 

There was no official interest in the 
bear itself, but if the bear was riding an 
iceberg the Coast Guard was ready to 
iceberg is 
navigation. Everything 
turned out all right—the bear was pri- 


zo to work, seeing that an 
a menace to 


vately owned and had just escaped for 
a dip. 


Interoffice? Yes, Sir! 


A Headquarters interoffice memoran- 
dum, enclosed in a plain envelope, finally 
reached a division in the Office of En- 
gineering following an unscheduled trip 
through most of official Washington. 

Without benefit of stamp, frank or 
other than “station” address, the letter 
wound up in the post office instead of a 
messenger’s hands. It traveled around 
the Pentagon and various sections of 
northern Virginia over a 2-week period— 
and like any other traveler carried many 
labels before it reached home. 
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Saginaw Bay Plan Goes 
In Action As 4 Missing 


The “Saginaw Bay Plan,” established 
during the past year in that Michigan 
area to facilitate water rescues, went into 
effect recently when a quartet was 
stranded in an outboard motorboat. 

The emergency began when a mother 
reported her son missing on a boat trip 
in the Bay. State Police notified the 
Naval Reserve Training Center at Bay 
City—the “nerve center” of the Plan. 
While the Tawas Coast Guard Station 
was putting out a craft early in the 
morning to inaugurate an area search, 
the captain of Auxiliary Division 15 was 
receiving authorization to put the Plan 
The Auxiliary was prepared 
to put up 18 private aircraft and fur- 
nished some 35 private powerboats. 

Three planes took off at dawn on a 
search, while planes and boats stood by 
awaiting orders. 

Actually the quartet had spent a weary 
night on an island and finally had made 
contact with a commercial fisherman to 
obtain food and gasoline. They were 
spotted by one of the search aircraft 
en route home. 


Matagorda Aid to Dying 
British Seaman Lauded 


How the Matagorda, 311-foot cutter as- 
signed to ocean stations out of Boston, 
met a British merchant vessel in the 
North Atlantic and gave medical assist- 
ance to a dying British seaman is re- 
counted in a dramatic communication to 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The Secretary received not only a let- 
ter of appreciation from the owner of 
the Wendover, of London, but also copies 
of a report by the Wendover’s master, an 
extract from the Wendover’s official log 
and carbon copies of all radio messages 
sent during the mercy run. 

The Wendover was about 190 miles 
west of Station “Charlie” when the sea- 
man collapsed while on watch. His ill- 
ness was diagnosed as peritonitis follow- 
ing an internal rupture. The master was 
able to raise the Matagorda, and both 


vessels altered course to meet about 9 
p. m. in weather with a force 6-7 wind, 
a high-breaking sea and heavy swell. 

The Matagorda lowered a boat with a 
doctor and hospitalman in what the Brit- 
ish master stated “must have been a fine 
piece of seamanship in that water” and 
the transfer was completed successfully. 
“When the boat was alongside,” he re- 
ported, “it was up with the bulwark rail 
one time and then near the keel the 
next * * * but did not incur damage 
due to skilful handling.” 

The doctor’s examination confirmed the 
inexpert diagnosis and he prescribed 
treatment. He then returned to the 
Matagorda, leaving the hospitalman to 
earry on. The seaman, however, died 
the following day and was buried at sea. 

The radio messages showed how both 
vessels arranged for a rendezvous while 
the Matagorda doctor made a prelimi- 
nary diagnosis from the master’s de- 
scriptions and prescribed interim treat- 
ment. At one time it was indicated that 
a rescue by plane was under considera- 
tion, but this was ruled out when the 
seaman’s condition worsened. The boat 
transfer was decided on even though con- 
ditions had been described as “hazard- 
ous.” 

The master in a report to his owners 
said, “The whole operation was as fine 
a piece of seamanship as I have seen, and 
my highest respect goes to the doctor, 
hospitalman, and boat’s crew who were 
prepared to risk their lives in such 
weather to save a man’s life.” 

The Wendover’s owner added, “As an 
old seaman myself, I would like to put 
on record that they were in accordance 
with the finest traditions of the Brother- 
hood of the Sea.” 


Ten Cuast Guard “walkie-talkie” sets 
borrowed from the Second Coast Guard 
District were used to good advantage by 
St. Louis police recently during an “ex- 
tremely tense” racial situation involving 
swimming pools. The sets were fur- 
nished on an hour’s notice and used for 
several days by patrolmen stationed at 
strategic points. 
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This LCVP ran into difficulties when a Northwind detail attempted to unload 2,000 
feet of fueling hose and supplies at Hinchinbrook Light in the Gulf of Alaska, almost 


broaching, then grounding, at the crucial moment. 


to put it back into deep water. 


Search Procedure Is 
Praised by Maine Man 


A resident of Kittery, Maine, who had 
reported to the Coast Guard that an ac- 
quaintance was overdue on a cruiser trip 
from 


Neponset, Portsmouth, 


N. H., and later saw his friend arrive 


Mass., to 


safely, praised the Service for conduct- 
ing the search with economy as well as 
efficiency. 

F. S. Brown, a former Coast Guard 
officer, reported to Chief Boatswain’s 
Mate Falkingham of the Portsmouth Sta- 
tion that his friend was 8 hours overdue. 
According to Mr. the officer-in- 
charge made an immediate check along 
the cruiser’s anticipated route and then 


srown, 


Fifteen men heaved and groaned 


made a second check the following morn- 
both Finally the 
lutter agreed to ask for a full-scale search 


without results. 


ing 
ing, 


if the missing boat had not appeared by 
- p> Mh. 
1 p. m. 

Mr. said the officer-in-charge 
showed a sincere desire to help, deter- 
mined initially if the missing boat had 


The boat actually came in at 


Brown 


put out, obtained all available descrip- 
tion of the boat and the route it should 
follow and finally exercised good judg- 
ment in not wasting Government money 
by instigating an unnecessary search. 


Third District units boarded a total of 
1,566 small boats during July and re- 
ported 99 violations. 
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Academy Applications 
Heavier Than Last Year 


Hopes that applications for appoint- 
ment in 1951 to the Coast Guard Aca- 
demy, New London, Conn., will shatter 
the 1950 record-breaking total of 1,925 
appeared to have some basis in fact as 
the first results of the current cadet pro- 
curement program were received. 

On 6 October a total of 222 young men 
throughout the Nation had indicated in- 
tentions to take part in the competitive 
entrance examinations scheduled for 
19-20 February 1951. On 6 December 
1949, the number of applications on hand 
numbered approximately 220. Thus, it 
appeared the program was running about 
2 months ahead of last year. 

The current showing, however, was not 
without qualifications. Some applicants 
who failed to receive appointments the 
last time have filed again, and this de- 
termination may account for the early 
healthy response. Selective Service, or 
the lack of it, undoubtedly will have a 
considerable effect—just how much no 
one is prepared to say. A few likely 
prospects may even be in uniform before 
the application deadline 15 January. 

One change in procurement procedure 
this year is expected to bring favorable 
results. Applicants for 1950 appoint- 
ments were limited to examinations in 64 
major cities, a condition which may have 
caused many potential candidates to 
withdraw because of travel and housing 
expense incident to the trip. Next Feb- 
ruary the tests will be given in 109 cities. 

Each member of the Coast Guard, both 
regular and reserve, is urged to interest 
at least two candidates in taking the com- 
petitive entrance examinations. 


Nammen Nammens Nammensma, 29- 
year-old native of Amsterdam and a 
former Coast Guardsman, recently joined 
the Air Force. Early in World War II 
he served in the Army. Known in the 
Coast Guard as “Dutch,” Nammensma 
says his name in Dutch actually means 
“Names, Names and More Names.” 
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3 Services Join to Save 
Navy Pilot Who Crashed 


It was everybody to the rescue when 
a Navy fighter pilot crashed in rugged 
mountain terrain near Coalinga, Calif., 
and then suffered serious injuries: and 
deep burns as he dragged himself from 
the wreckage. His plane exploded and 
burned minutes later. 

The pilot of another Navy plane, on a 
scheduled flight between Alameda and 
San Diego, saw the near-tragedy occur. 
He flashed for help and then began to 
circle the crash area. 

First on the scene was an Air Force 
rescue plane, which dropped a doctor and 
a medical corpsman by parachute. While 
they were giving the injured man plasma 
a Coast Guard helicopter landed nearby. 
The pilot was taken aboard the helicopter 
and flown to Coalinga Airport, where an 
Air Force C-47 was standing by for a 
quick trip to Alameda. There this plane 
was met by an ambulance, which carried 
the man to a Navy hospital. 

Doctors who performed major surgery 
immediately said the pilot would not have 
survived if the combined rescue effort 
had been handled less efficiently. 


Lost Angler Guides on 
Lightship in Heavy Fog 


At Astoria, Oreg., a visiting angler who 
ventured outside the bar in his small boat 
“followed” the Columbia River lightship 
for 4 hours before he realized it was 
anchored. 

According to the Coast Guard, the fish- 
erman became lost in the fog during a 
strong ebb tide. Cruising aimlessly, he 
finally sighted the lightship and relaxed, 
confident that the larger vessel was com- 
ing into port. 





Fifteen members of the Maple crew, 
including the commanding officer, drew 
considerable praise at Ogdensburg, N. Y., 
by volunteering to supply blood to the 
Red Cross. This “ail out” response 
helped to furnish 58 pints, far short of 
the 150-pint quota assigned. 
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HERE’S THE WAY THE COAST 


GUARD YARD LOOKS FROM AIR 


Opened in 1899 as a boat-building plant, and at one time an academy for training of 
Coast Guard officers, the Yard is the only shipbuilding, repair and alteration plant 


operated by the Coast Guard. 


and Curtis Creek, and covers about 112 acres. 


It is located at Curtis Bay, 


Md., on Arundel Cove 
Not the Nation’s largest, the Yard, 


however, is noted for versatility of operation, including not only ship and boat 
construction and repair, but construction of buoys, gongs and bells, installation 
and maintenance of ordnance and electronic equipment and manufacture of parts. 
It also engages in considerable testing and development. 


Navy Reveals New Buoy 


A new device, known as the submarine 
radio rescue buoy, has been announced 
by the Navy. It can be released by a 
submarine under water, rise to the sur- 
face and broadcast an emergency signal 
to nearby ships or aircraft. 

By “homing” on this signal, search par- 
ties will be able to spot the general area 
of the stricken submarine from which 
sonar and visual search can be initiated. 
Planes can hear the signal up to 60 miles, 
ships to 10. The device would supple- 


ment, even replace, existing smoke 
bombs, marker buoys, star shells, and 
special dyes. 


or 


Joseph H. Saylor, 42, who served with 
the Marines in Haiti and Nicaraguan 
campaigns, more than 11 years with the 
Coast Guard and then with the Air 
Force in Europe during World War II, 
died of coronary thrombosis aboard a 
transport bound for Korea. He spent a 
total of 18 years in service, including 12 
years overseas, and saw duty in 22 foreign 
countries. 
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